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An Open Letter to Peggy 


By J. N. Hoox 


Teacher training adviser in English, University of Illinois 


Dear Peggy, 


I’m really happy to hear that you’ve decided to become an 
English teacher. As I told you last summer, I believe that you 
lave enough ability to make a success of almost anything you try. 
[f there’s anywhere besides at the peace tables that we need 
success, it’s in the classrooms. If you and I and our colleagues 
iren’t successful in teaching, the world is likely to get into even 
nore of a mess than it’s in now. 
You rather embarrass me, Peggy, with some of your questions. 
They’re too hard for me to answer. You ask, for example, how to 
get started on the right foot when you’re ready for your first year 
of teaching. Well, I’m not exactly a graybeard yet, but as I look 
oack over thirteen years of teaching in high school and college (it 
seems like seven or eight years), I can think of dozens of things 
chat would have made my own early teaching more successful. 
Applying little devices of pedagogy, for instance, such as learning 
all my students’ names in the first three days, using three illustra- 
ions where two should be enough, sometimes pretending to be 
2ven more ignorant than I am, or — but this list could go on for 
pages. Anyhow, you'll be told most of those things in your educa- 
tion courses (I hope), and since you’re the sort of person who 
will listen more attentively than I did in my college days, you'll 
mot have to learn so much the hard way. Time alone, though, can 
teach you some of the little tricks of the trade that save minutes 
or hours and yet increase effectiveness. 

The question you ask that is really a stumper, and that actu- 
lly summarizes all of your other questions, is ““What does it take 
to be a good English teacher?” That, my dear Margaret, is a 
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question, and I could say some flattering things about you for 
having asked it. As nearly as I can recall my years and years of 
college, none of my professors ever talked with their classes about 
that. I don’t know why. I’ve just taken time out to thumb through ~ 
a few reams of yellowed notes, and, as I suspected, there’s nothing 
in them about the differences between a highly competent and a 
merely adequate teacher. Maybe professors think it’s too hope- — 
lessly and youthfully idealistic to discuss the characteristics of 
the superior teacher, that it’s useless to picture unattainable ideals 
of performance, that hero-worship of a few great teachers is idle. 
But now that you’ve raised the big question, I wish that my notes 
said less about coefficients of correlation and more about Mark 
Hopkins. 

I’ve come to the conclusion, Peg, that Mark Hopkins was a 
great teacher because of what he was; and I’m prepared to 
broaden that generalization to read: Every successful teacher is 
successful because of what he is — not because of what he knows 
or what special skills or abilities he possesses, but what he is. 
(Did you ever think that the English language desperately needs 
a common gender third person singular pronoun? Thon, you may ~ 
know, has been suggested. Anyway, in this letter whenever with 
masculine arrogance I use he to refer to he or she, I do mean he | 
or she. Perhaps all great chefs are men, but great teachers, as 
often as not, are women — women who spend their lives teaching 
the third grade, or sophomore English, in Littleville, women who 
— you may complete the eulogy for yourself.) 

Knowledge and skills aren’t to be despised, of course. Many 
teachers get into difficulties because they lack one or the other. 
Maybe sometime, if you urge me enough, I’ll write you a letter — 
about the knowledge and special abilities that the successful 
English teacher possesses, but today I’m going to toss in a few 
ideas about what the highly competent English teacher is, what — 
his personal qualities are. The teacher I’m going to describe is a _ 
composite of many teachers — high school English teachers es- 
pecially —in whose classes I have sat. I’ve never known anyone 
who possessed, in adequate amounts, all of these qualities. But 
I’ve found it worth while, and some of my former students who i 
are now teachers tell me that they’ve found it valuable, to hold in 
mind some such set of ideal qualities. None of us will ever be 
what this composite teacher is, but nevertheless he’s a light to- 
ward which we can steer our wandering bark through rough — 
waters. (Pretty trite metaphor, isn’t it?) Let’s call our light The 
Teacher. 
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Although he is always ready to grant that the work of other 
people may be as significant as his own, The Teacher constantly 
_ recognizes the importance, the value, of his own work. You and I 
have known teachers of English for whom teaching was only a 
hamburger shop along the route to a husband and a hacienda. 
These teachers taught commas because the course of study said 
that they should; they taught Shakspere because Shakspere is 
always taught in English, and they taught oral English because 
they didn’t have to prepare lessons for the days when the boring 
little brats “made speeches.” They had no respect for the work 
they were doing — perhaps they sometimes wondered why tax- 
payers’ money was wasted on teaching commas —, and inwardly, 
it may be, they had no respect for themselves. 

But The Teacher knows that he is not teaching commas, Shak- 
spere, or oral English. He is teaching students to organize their 
thoughts, to express themselves clearly in an age when clarity 
of thought and statement may save humanity from extermination, 
and to understand the thoughts and feelings of other people, in 
the classroom, in a distant state, on the other side of the world, 
or in another century. Teaching those things is important, and 
The Teacher knows that it is. A word is only a group of letters, 
a punctuation mark is only an ink spot, and a sentence is only a 
conglomeration of letters and ink — until The Teacher makes of 
the letters and the ink something bigger, something meaningful, a 
representation of man’s ability to think thoughts bigger than 
himself. From ink in students’ fountain pens and from ink that 
was once wet on a printing press, The Teacher creates construc- 
tive thoughts, orderliness, Laan and tolerance. It’s a job 
that challenges by its bigness. 

The Teacher himself possesses the tolerance that he tries to 
instill in his students. Not in the narrow sense of “toleration.” 
Not that he “tolerates” Jews, Catholics, Protestants, Negroes, 
Mexicans, Japanese, obstreperous boys, and girls who can con- 
verse only on movies, clothes, and dates. Mere tolerating is not 
being tolerant. I may tolerate (put up with) a mouse simply be- 
cause I can’t get rid of the mouse. But I’m not truly tolerant of 
mice unless I like and respect them and try to see the mice’s 
point of view. That’s hard as far as mice are concerned; when 
I think of mice, I think in terms of J and they. I don’t know how 
The Teacher thinks about mice, but I do know how he thinks 
about his students. He does not merely put up with them. He likes 
them, respects them, tries to see their point of view, and thinks 
of them in terms of we, not J and they. 
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Take Johnny, for example. Johnny is a trouble-maker, at least 
for other teachers, and sometimes even for The Teacher. Johnny: 
High school freshman. Age 15. IQ 80. Two years in first grade. — 
Mechanical ability. Little ambition. A school problem for nine 
years. Juvenile court record. Parents divorced. Other teachers 
have tolerated Johnny, because he has to stay in school, against his 
will and theirs, until he is sixteen. Over their coffee they call him — 
a bad one and say that the reform school is the place for him. 
But since they can’t get rid of Johnny, who to them is a mouse, 
they tolerate him. The Teacher, though, is tolerant of him. He 
asks Johnny to ride with him in his Chevrolet to try to find the 
source of a noise. “It ain’t — uh, isn’t — nothin’ but loose tap- — 
pets,” says Johnny. The Teacher already knew that, but he thanks 
Johnny for helping him. He talks with Johnny, finds out what 
makes Johnny tick. Johnny won’t ever be President, or Mayor, 
or Alderman. But he’ll be a darned good auto mechanic, unless 
the reform school gets him first. A little more tolerence and 
a little less tolerating will make Johnny a useful citizen. A little 
more tolerance and a little less tolerating will solve bigger prob- 
lems than Johnny can present—and I do not refer only to schools. 

The Teacher is adaptable. Perhaps he grew up in New York 
City and is teaching in Littleville. Maybe he was born on a Ne- 
braska farm and is teaching in Los Angeles. Possibly his school 
has had three different superintendents in the last three years. 
Maybe at nine o’clock The Teacher has a class of super-par col- 
lege preparatory seniors, and at ten o’clock a class of sub-normal 
ninth graders who can read a simple poem by John Masefield and 
get only an inkling of what it’s about. Regardless of the contrasts 
he faces, The Teacher is flexible enough to do the right thing at 
the right time. He can lead his college preps through a stimulating 7 
discussion of why Hamlet was Hamlet, and spend the next hour 7 
in substituting Robert Service for Masefield the Incomprehen- 
sible. The day before the big game, he can relate some of the items 
in the lesson to the only topic that at the moment interests nine- 
tenths of the class, and the class will learn as much that day as 
usual. When the class mood is a rollicking one, The Teacher car 
be frolicsome too, and when war or other shadows emerge from 
the nebulous world that is generally around the students but not 
of them, he can be as serious as an owl in hearing their opinions. 

The Teacher has an active imagination. That implies, for one 
thing, physical and mental alertness. There have been too many 
dead fish teaching English. Too often the genesis of an English 
teacher has been as follows: A college freshman gets B’s in 
composition, C’s in his other subjects. In his sophomore year, he 
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gets B’s in literature, B’s, C’s, and D’s in other things. Comes the 
junior year. He must declare a major. Since English has been 
easiest for him, he writes “English” on the little white card. Half- 
way through the junior year, he wondets what he can do with an 
English major. Nothing but teach, apparently. So he takes some 
courses in education, scrapes through his practice teaching, and 
becomes the English Department at Petiteburg. His sole qualifi- 
cation: having met the countables—so many hours, so many 
courses, such a grade average, so many letters of reference which 
do not quite damn with their faint praise. 

But The Teacher isn’t like that. He is alert, eager, imaginative. 
He teaches because he likes to teach, and he wants to make his 
teaching as effective as possible because it’s more fun that way. 
»So he experiments, tries this and that. Scientific accuracy? Pos- 
'sibly. Control groups? Could be. But whether or not his experi- 
‘mentation is scientific, he works imaginatively to improve his 
teaching. He never teaches a course twice in exactly the same 
way. Beneath his calmness he is restless, pioneering; goaded by 
il ne sait quoi, westering he explores. 

The Teacher’s imaginativeness reveals itself frequently in 
creative writing —not for publication, but for writing’s effect 
upon him. He likes to write; he must write. And he knows that he 
can better interpret literature if he himself has experienced 
literary parturition. More important, he knows that through writ- 
ing he can better understand the difficulties of the thirty-three 
juniors who have to turn in a finished composition on Friday. So 
The Teacher piles into a drawer his poems, his essays, his 
stories, his first draft of The Great American Novel; and then 
he starts another drawer. 

The Teacher has a sense of humor. I’ve sometimes told my 
methods classes that I’ve been tempted to adopt as a text Leon 
Ormond’s Laugh and Learn. Ormond’s thesis is that people learn 
most readily when the conditions of learning are made pleasant. 
Something like digestion, I suppose. You know that a person can 
eat more and digest more readily if mealtime is enjoyable. But if 
people are all tensed up at their meals, they don’t swallow much, 
and what they do swallow gives them ulcers. Well, a classroom is 
something like a dining room. Teacher is the host. 

In effect, Ormond says: Down with the teacher whose class- 
room manner says that smiles are unholy and that laughter is 
blasphemous; hurrah for the schoolmarm who dares to be as good 
fun in the classroom as she is at the bridge party. The Teacher 
is human inside his classroom. And what does being human mean, 
Peggy? What lifts man above the other animals? A musician may 
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say that it’s his musical ability, a scientist that it’s his possession 
of a useful thumb, a linguist that it’s his flexible use of language, 
a minister that it’s his religion, and a historian that it’s knowing 
the events of the past. But you and The Teacher and forty million — 
kids know that man became man the first time he ever laughed at 
anything more subtle than another’s misfortune. 

Tired of my harangue, Peggy? Well, I’ll add just one thing 
more to this very incomplete answer to your big question. Besides 
recognizing the importance of his work, and besides being tol- 
erant, adaptable, imaginative, and humanly humorous, The 
Teacher is professional in his outlook. That means that he wants 
to improve the profession, bring other capable people into it, give 
more than he gets. It implies that although he tries to improve the 
working conditions of his profession, he won’t whine about them 
or brag about how much more money he could make in industry. 
Being professional means too that he subscribes to professional 
magazines, attends meetings, backs worthy professional activities. 
It includes his own carefully formulated code of professional 
ethics. And it means that he regards his work, the enrichment of 
the minds of youth, as the finest method he has of defending his 
own right to existence, of justifying the ways of a man to God. 

Once more, I’m glad that you’re going to be an English 
teacher, Peggy! Write again soon. 


Four Years of English? 


By Louise LANE 
West High School, Aurora 


Many schools have slashed the requirement of four years of high 
school English to three, with a fourth year elective. If there were 
a fourth year English course, a very practical one for students 
who need special help, would the English teachers be alone in 
their stand for a fourth required year for every student? 

Every senior taking the college preparatory course will tell > 
you how valuable his last year of English proved to be when he 
came face to face with the college entrance examinations in 7 
English. As he reviewed during the last year in high school 
he obtained a good hold on those fundamentals in gramma 
which he had previously passed over but had not absorbed. His 
going to college, once a dream but now a reality, had given him a 
new incentive to grasp all he could during this last year in high 
school. He also, by writing a theme a week, gained confidence in 
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his ability to express himself on paper. He learned to be alert 
for some of those stumbling blocks which so easily tripped him — 
the comma splice, the misspelled word, the short, choppy, unin- 
teresting sentence. By giving at least one oral theme a quarter, he 
improved his ability to speak before a group. The book reports, 
requiring the reading of several classics and several non-fiction 
works, widened his cultural horizon. The English literature 
studied gave him an acquaintance with pieces of literature termed 
“sreat” by every scholar. 

Since every student who enters college will agree that his 
last year of high school English proved to be invaluable, there 
doesn’t seem to be any argument about whether or not college 
preparatory students should have a fourth year of English. I feel 
confident that if the fourth year were elective, every senior plan- 
ning to go to college would choose to take it. 

Many of our vocational students, the poorer commercial ones, 
and those in our general courses have struggled through three 
years of English failing altogether or just passing. Is it not a 
challenge to us, the senior English teachers, to give these students 
a last chance to grasp fundamentals they will need in the near 
future and to give them a liking for reading other than funny 
books, picture magazines, and pulp magazine stories? 

By making the fourth year of English elective, we eliminate 
the very people we want most to reach. The teachers who com- 
plain “Why, he can’t even read,” “He can’t spell,” “He doesn’t 
know how to interpret instructions given him” are some of the 
very teachers who say a fourth year of English is a waste of time. 
Can’t we convince these teachers if we show them satisfactory 
results of a practical course for these students? If, during a 
fourth year course for these people, we throw out all conven- 
tional rules for the teaching of English and present the necessary 
tools in a new, unique way, won’t these students realize the neces- 
sity of grasping them? 

During the last year, the students can very easily be divided 
according to their future plans, not necessarily their I.Q.’s. Those 
who know that they are going to attend college or are going to do 
highly specialized work requiring the ability to write correctly, 
speak well, and know the world’s great literature should sign up 
for the regular English IV course. 

If the student is one who plans to do shop work, filing, clerk- 
ing, or any other type of work not requiring technical grammar 
nor an acquaintance with the greater literature, why not give him 
a chance to choose between the regular English IV course and an 
English course which will better fit him for everyday life? 
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Since we can assume that students who have chosen the gen- 
eral English course will discontinue their formal education at the 
end of this their fourth year, we should attempt to help them 
perfect only the English they will need to get along in life. 

We can help them write letters correctly and effectively. Since 
jobs are soon to be secured and graduation gifts acknowledged, 
application letters and thank you notes are very timely. Because 
friends will be scattering after graduation, there will be a need for 
knowing how to write interesting, friendly letters. A last chance 
should be given to make sure of the spelling of words needed to 
fill out any kind of questionnaire. Help should be given in clearly 
and explicitly stating the facts in filing claims for articles lost 
or damaged in shipment. Since stating want ads tersely saves 
money, the student will easily see the need for writing effective 
want ads. ; 

In this course, help can also be given in interpreting newspaper 
and radio advertisements and in being discerning about “bar- 
gains.”’ Stress can be laid on reading and interpreting paragraphs 
before signing such papers as contracts and insurance policies. In 
the course, the teacher can deal with interviews — information 
needed for interviews, what to expect in an interview, and how 
to dress properly and conduct oneself during an interview. 

Reading movie and radio reviews and learning to distinguish 
between good and bad movies and radio programs should help 
the student to be more discriminating in his choice of entertain- 
ment. A few weeks of the course might cover movies and another 
few weeks, radio. 

It is a generally known fact that a person does not raise the 
level of his reading tastes after finishing high school unless he 
goes on to school or unless he makes a concentrated effort to bet- 
ter himself. One of the most important purposes of this practical 
English course should be to acquaint the students with good 
material — both in books and magazines — which is on his level, 
satisfies his interests, and is at the same time interesting reading. 
Too often we insist that these poorer students read material 
which we call good but which has no interest for them and 
which is completely out of their range of comprehension. We 
should also make an effort to wean this type of student away 
from a steady diet of funny books and picture magazines. 

These are only a few of the everyday problems which would 
come under the heading of English. Every teacher of English 
could, probably, make at least one course of study from situa- 
tions pertinent to her students. 
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With every English teacher on the alert, we could take a 
definite stand for four years of English for every student, and 
would graduate from our schools students who have a greater 
feeling of confidence as they take their “places either in college or 
in the working world. 


Bargain Rates on Back Issues 


The following Illinois English Bulletin back issues are available 
to members for ten cents a single copy, or three copies for a 
quarter. Titles in bold face type indicate issues students should 
have. Please send coin, check or stamps. Address Illinots English 
Bulletin, 204a Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 


VoLUME 28 

No. 1—April, 1940. Coordinating English Activities—Skinner. 

No. 2—May, 1940. Evaluation and Our Teaching of English—Husband. 
Learning to Use the Commercial Book Review—Hutton. 
Learning to Read and to Use Periodicals—Marshall. 

No. 3—October, 1940. Significant Goals—McHarry. 

A Study of Julius Caesar—Cole. 

No. 4January, 1941. Lincoln Lives—Salverson. 

English Is More Than Just a School Subject—R. Graham. 
A Plan for Remedial Reading—Falkin. 
Course Built for Boys—E. Graham. 

No. 5—March-April, 1941. Going Forward in a Crowd—Youngblood. 

Utilizing Regional Material—Boyer. 
Blanks in English Composition—John. 
Using Local Historical Material in Freshman English—Flynn. 

No. 6—May, 1941. Basic Considerations in the Teaching of English— 

Wood. 
Leisure Reading—Whetsler. 
Spontaneity of Poetry—Huggins. 
Inventories of Abilities and Improvement—Rand. 
A Newspaper Unit—Obye. 
Stage Design in the Springfield High School—Rourke. 


VoLUME 29 
No. 2—November, 1941. The Problem of Teaching Youth to Use the 
English Language Effectively—A symposium—Roberts, Pott- 
hoff, Vick, Black, and Clevenger. 
No. 3—December, 1941. The University of Illinois Rhetoric 1 and 2 
Manual and Calendar for 1941-1942—Roberts. 
No. 4-January, 1942. English in the General Division at the University 
7 of Illinois—Glenn. 
‘No. 5-6—February-March, 1942. Books We Like (A new reading list 
of books endorsed and annotated by high school pupils. Sup- 
plements Guide to Reading.)—Graham. 
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7—April, 1942. Guide to Reading for High Schools (A reprint of 

the 1933 list of books endorsed and annotated by high school 

pupils. A companion list to Books We Like.)—Carter and 

Chamberlain. 

8—May, 1942. Developing an Oral Expression Program in the High 

School—A symposium—Schleh, Williams, Schwerman, Lane, 
Hostetter, Neal. 

VoLtuME 30 

1—October, 1942. The West Rockford Experiment in Sophomore 
English—Carlson. 

College Language Students Appraise Their English Training— — 

Alexander. 


. 2—November, 1942. An Analysis of Spelling Lists—Potthoff. 
. 3—December, 1942. War and the English Teacher—Roberts. 
. 4—January, 1943. Developing a Remedial Reading Program in the 


High School—A symposium —Brainard, Bullock, Francis, 
Stapp. : 


. 5—February, 1943. High-school English in Retrospect—Johnson. 
. 6—March, 1943. Teaching Spelling—Dolch. 
. 7—April, 1943. War-Problem Compositions by College Freshmen— — 


Scouffas. 


. &—May, 1943. Speech for Every Student Every Year—McHarry. 


VoLuME 31 


. 1—October, 1943. The Writing of Exposition—Jones. 
. 2—November, 1943. Trends in the Teaching of Literature—Higgs. 
. 3—December, 1943. Co-operative Composition—Paul. 


Schools in the All-Out Programs for Victory—Rand. 
Vitalizing the School Library—Moore. 


. 4-January, 1944. Pre-Induction Needs in Language Communication 


and Reading—NCTE. 


. 5—February, 1944. Introducing.the Student to Shakespeare—Harris. : 
. 6—March, 1944. Rhetoric Proficiency Tests at the University of 


Illinois—Kelley and Roberts. 


. 7—April, 1944. English in the Army Specialized Training Reserve 


Program. 
The Role of the Metaphor—Huggins. 


VoLuME 32 


. 1—October, 1944. Methods of Improving Oral and Written Expres- 


sion—Curtis. 


. 2—November, 1944. What Changes Should Be Made in the Composi- 


tion Program ?—Dehl. 
Need We Make Changes in the Composition Program ?—Glenn. 


. 3—December, 1944. A Simple Approach to Paragraphing—Kelley. 


Laugh—and Learn English—Roberts. 


Dre ft me 1945. Best Illinois High School Writing of 19 


oberts. 
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. 5—February, 1945. Toward a Better Program in English—Thorpe. 
. 6—March, 1945. A Study of the Aims for Teaching Literature in 


Theory and Practice—Self. 


. 7—April, 1945. The English Usage Handbook of Elgin High 


School—Newman. 
Should We Walk Alone and Like It?—Hiler. 


. &—May, 1945. The Teaching of English Composition in the High 


Schools of Illinois—Potthoff (A reprint of Vol. 29, No. 1). 


VoLuUME 33 


. 1—October, 1945. The Graduation Requirement Relative to Profi- 


ciency in Written English at the University of Illinois— 
Potthoff. 
The Upperclass Remedial English Course at the University of 
Illinois—Moore. 
A Report on the University of Illinois Experimental Writing 
Clinic—Johnson. 
Tutoring Turkish Students in English at the University of 
Illinois—Camp. 


. 2—November, 1945. University of Illinois Freshman Rhetoric Calen- 


dar for 1945-1946—Roberts. 


. 3—December, 1945. Resolutions Adopted by the Illinois Association 


of Teachers of English. 
In Memoriam, Harry Gilbert Paul. 
The American Dialect Society Collection of Proverbs and Local 
Sayings—Barbour. 
A Joint Commission on Research in Student English. 


.4-January, 1946. Best Illinois High School Writing of 1945— 


Roberts. 


. 5—February, 1946. A Semantic Approach to Reading—Carlson. 


Modern Trends in Vocabulary Building—Lukens. 


. 6—March, 1946. The Social Values of Composition—Tice. 


Approaches to Creative Writing—Murphy. 


. 7—April, 1946. The Program for Improving Students’ Use of Eng- 


lish at the University of Illinois—Potthoff. 


. 8—May, 1946. The Marking and Grading of English Compositions— 


Lambert. 
Trends in Spelling Instruction—Milcezny. 


VoLUME 34 


. 1—October, 1946. The University of Illinois Honor Roll of High 


School English 1933-1943—Bloom. 
The Use of Objective Test Scores in Rhetoric Proficiency 
Tests at the University of Illinois—Gifford. 


. 2—November, 1946. Remedial Reading in the High School— 


Wohler. 


. 3—December, 1946. Some of the Best Illinois High School Writ- 


ing of 1946—Roberts. 


.4-January, 1947. Plays Studied in Junior and Senior High 


Schools—Beard. 
Taking the Spinach Out of Shakespeare—Klemola. 
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No. 5—February, 1947. Choral Verse Speaking—Pflaum. 
Correcting Themes—Mihan. 
The Merchant of Venice for “Slows’—Katterjohn. 


No. 6—Simple Visual Aids in the Teaching of English—Huggins. 
A Swe of University of Illinois Rhetoric 0 Students— 
ryden. 


No. 7—Behind the Scenes with the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle— 
Anthony. 

College Freshman English—Sanders 

Book Reviews: 
Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Secondary Schools by 

Blair—Goodner. 

The Art of Plain Talk by Flesch—Peyrot. 
Great Teachers by Peterson—Fox. 


No. 8—A Thousand Topics for Composition—Fox. 


: A REMINDER 
High school teachers of English should glean from the com- 
positions written by their students those which might be sub-_ 
mitted for inclusion in “Some of the Best Illinois High School 
Writing of 1947,” to be published as the January 1948 issue of 
the Illinois English Bulletin, All contributions should be addressed 
to Illinois English Bulletin, 204a Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 
Each manuscript should bear the name of the author, the name of 
his high school, and the name of his English teacher. No manu- 
scripts will be returned unless they are accompanied by return 
postage. 
Tue Epiror 


